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THE UNIFICATION OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


This caption does not indicate that classical scholarship is in a 
condition of unity, but that such unification is an end much to be 
desired. A general view of the history of scholarship, classical or 
otherwise, reveals the fact that scholars have not been sufficiently 
united in the interests of a common cause. There has been, on the 
one hand, lack of sympathy and co-operation among students in the 
same field, due to a too limited knowledge of each other’s work, a 
too restricted personal acquaintance with fellow-workers, an indif- 
ference to all except one’s own necessarily narrow lines of work; not 
to mention the open hostility often existing between those who should 
be active co-workers, springing from personal, institutional, and sec- 
tional misunderstanding, jealousy, and prejudice. Such a condition 
has been more than disastrous to the cause in which all have common 
and vital interest. 

Classical scholars in particular have need to unite their forces 
and work in the closest possible understanding and sympathy; this, 
for the reason that the classics have in this age as never before been 
put upon the defensive by a materialistic generation that “seeketh 
after a sign,” the sign of utility. Classicists have themselves to 
thank for much of the embarrassment in which they find themselves. 
To a united and organized front of opposition, they have presented 
a straggling and inharmonious line of defense. To a persistent 
demand that they stand and deliver cause why they should exist, 
they have had no clear-cut answer in which they could all agree. 

It was with this feeling of need, and in view of the diverse opinions 
prevailing among classical scholars regarding the aims of classical 
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study and the consequent embarrassment to the best concert of 
interests, that, at the recent conference at Nashville, the following 
motion, presented by Professor F.-C. Eastman, of the University of 
Iowa, was adopted by the Association: “‘ That a commission of seven 
be appointed by the Executive Committee whose duty shall be to 
collate and digest the leading articles of more recent years pertaining 
to the subject and to formulate the common aims and purposes of 
classical study.” 

It was understood that the findings of this commission should 
be published in the Classical Journal for the benefit of all teachers 
of the classics. In order to leave the executive committee entirely 
untrammeled in its choice, the personnel of this commission is not 
necessarily confined to members of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. 

This movement toward a common understanding, and a uniformity 
of aims is encouraging and should produce good results. Still more 
encouraging is the movement toward intelligent and sympathetic 
co-operation which has for several years past been in progress, the 
formation of classical associations in different sections of the country. 
These have already proved themselves of great value, presenting as 
they do an opportunity of extending personal acquaintance among 
scholars, and a means of presentation and discussion of problems 
and aims from the various fields of individual workers. In order 
still further to enhance the value of our own Classical Association, a 
second motion was presented at Nashville by Professor Eastman, 
looking toward the affiliation of smaller classical clubs and societies 
with the large Association. This motion, as adopted by the con- 
ference, was as follows: 


Each state vice-president shall be authorized to organize in his own state 
an auxiliary association which shall be known as the section of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and South, of which all members of the 
Classical Association shall be members ex facto, and whose purpose shall be 
primarily the consideration of local classical interests and their relation to the 
Association. These sections shall meet at least once a year at a place and time 
to be determined by the state vice-president, who shall be ex officio chairman. 
The vice-president shall transmit to the secretary-treasurer a record of such pro- 
ceedings of the section as may be of general interest within four weeks following 


the date of the section meeting. 

















THE ORIGINALITY OF LATIN LITERATURE. II 


By CHARLES KNAPP 
Barnard College 


During the century and a half that followed the death of Terence, 
in spite of grievous internal struggles and the revolutionary movement 
that ended in the downfall of the (so-called) Republic, the bonds 
that united Rome to the Greek world became ever stronger and 
closer. Within this period the conquest of Greece and of the East 
was achieved. At Athens, Pergamos, Alexandria, and Rhodes the 
Romans saw the Greeks constantly in their own centers of culture. 
The Greco-Roman culture reached its full fruition; in the upper 
strata of Roman society Greek art and Greek science became as much 
at home as in Greece itself. Yet in this same period, in a very real 
sense, Latin literature in large degree emancipated itself from the 
domination of Greek literature. To the death of Terence, as already 
said, Latin literature had been largely a translation literature. One 
important thing had, however, been achieved during this period: poetic 
forms and poetic vocabulary had to some extent been developed. 
Lucretius might, indeed, still complain of the lack of a vocabulary, 
but his case was infinitely easier than that of Livius Andronicus, 
Naevius, Ennius, or Plautus. So soon as this result had been achieved 
the Romans proceeded to employ these materials in works which were 
no longer mere translations but were in essentials independent crea- 
tions. 

We shall do well to remember here that even in Greek literature 
there was complete originality only until the various literary forms 
had been developed; there was room thenceforth only for followers 
(Nachfolger, as Leo puts it), not for absolute creators. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides used the same materials, yet no one denies 
to them originality. Why? Because each shows a spirit of his own, 
which differentiates his writings from those of the other two, and 
makes his work, in spite of the use of identical or nearly identical 
materials, a distinct creation. The later Greek tragic writers, instead 
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of counting it a hardship that the best subjects had been pre-empted 
by the great three, sought to make still narrower the cycle of myths 
employed in tragedy. The comic poets were envious of the tragic 
poets because the personages of tragedy and their fates were alike 
known in advance, without need of explanation, to the audience. 

If therefore we are to deny originality to Latin literature because 
its writers repeatedly employ themes and materials which had already 
been frequently used by the Greeks, we must deny originality in 
large part to Greek literature itself. Let us recall the extent to which 
materials taken from the Homeric poems were employed in all depart- 
ments of Greek literature by subsequent writers, and then let us pause 
before we hold that the like use of old materials by the Romans is 
proof of their lack of originality. 

But let us return to our main line of thought. The movement 
away from mere translation toward independent creation received 
marked impetus from Lucilius, the inventor of Roman satire and of 
the satiric form. His writings are at once Greek and Roman in char- 
acter. If we may trust Horace, he made a close study of the Old 
Attic Comedy. His fragments show familiarity with Homer, with 
the works of the Greek physical and ethical philosophers, with the 
Greek rhetoricians, with Plato, Archilochus, Euripides, and Aesop. 
Yet in point of form his Saturae constituted a new departure. Satire 
there had been in plenty, in Greek and Latin both, but it had not 
employed the heroic measure, except as satire entered incidentally 
into poems fundamentally not satirical in character. Among the 
Greeks formal satire had been associated with trochaic and iambic 
verse, especially with the latter, or with the scazon (choliambic). 
One thinks here of Archilochus, Hipponax, the Old Attic Comedy, 
in all of which satire had found the iambic verse its most effective 
medium. Lucilius too began with iambic and trochaic measures, 
but presently essayed the hexameter, found it effective, and finally 
employed it almost exclusively. To Lucilius, then, we may give full 
credit of originality; he was the inventor of a literary form. Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve puts the matter well :* 


(Thanks to Lucilius) poetry became the medium and hexameter the form 
(of satire), and though the satiric spirit might manifest itself in prose-fiction with 


t In his article on Satire, in the Universal Cyclopaedia and Atlas. 
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interlarded verse, as in Petronius, or in the various measures employed by Catullus 
and Martial, satire as such had received its type, and that type is potent. The 
accepted satire is in verse, and that verse the heroic verse of the nationality—in 
French the Alexandrine, in English the decasyllabic. French satire is repre- 
sented by Boileau, English satire by Dryden and Pope, for Dryden and Pope 
are the models, not Butler— Absalom and Achitophel and the Dunciad, not 
Hudibras. 

In this sense, then, Horace’s description of satire as a carmen rude et 
Graecis intactum and Quintilian’s saying Satura quidem tota nostra 
est are both justified. If, now, we admit that Lucilius owed some- 
thing in content, perhaps even in spirit, to the Greeks, that would in 
no way detract from his achievement in developing for satire a new 
form, a form which has commended itself to the judgment of the 
modern world. No Greek writer of pieces wholly or largely satirical, 
not even Aristophanes himself, was privileged to accomplish so much. 

Next comes Lucretius. Among the Greeks countless writers had 
employed the hexameter for didactic purposes, especially in the domain 
of philosophy. So far, then, as the form of his poem is concerned 
Lucretius is a mere imitator. In his hands, however, didactic expo- 
sition frequently becomes poetry of a high order. As Leo remarks, 
we have here a result not Greek, a result no longer possible, in Lucre- 
tius’ day, on Greek soil itself; it was possible only in a new and 
unexhausted land. In subject-matter, then, and form Lucretius 
owed much to the Greeks; he did not owe to them that imaginative 
power which sets him in the front rank of Roman poets and gives 
him a place beside the fairest ornaments of Greece itself. 

From one point of view Catullus is but one of a host of writers 
who in Greece and Rome alike composed fugitive verses highly 
artistic in character. But how vast the contrast between the simple 
grace, the genuine feeling, the absolute sincerity of his poems and 
the highly artificial and emotionless productions, let us say, of the 
Alexandrian poets. At times, too, Catullus displays in marked degree 
a power of creative pictorial imagination. For centuries—perhaps, 
as Monro and Ellis held, since the days of Sappho and Alcaeus— 
Greece had had nothing to show comparable with the lyrics of Catul- 
lus. 

By this time Roman poetry was able to stand on its own feet. 
Prose writing, too, naturally profited by this development, the more 
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so because the Romans, uninfluenced from without, wrought in the 
spheres of law and statecraft, of rhetoric and history. In Cicero Latin 
prose writing reached its highest development. Is there any original- 
ity in Cicero? It is easy to say “No” to this query. If we recall the 
account given by Cicero of his early training we cannot fail to be 
struck by the long array of Greeks who had been his instructors. In 
his oratory he took Demosthenes as his model, in his rhetorical 
studies he went back to Greek authorities, and in his philosophical 
writings he relied everywhere on the Greeks for materials. Where, 
then, is the originality ? 

It may be remarked first of all that all the materials of which Cicero 
availed himself had for centuries lain ready to the hand of anyone 
who cared to use them. Can we recall a Greek orator of really 
great stature between the days of Demosthenes and those of Cicero ? 
That there may be living oratory there must be a state instinct with 
free and vigorous life. Professor Jebb' has reminded us that the best 
poetry of Greece “had been nurtured by two inspirations, working 
together for beauty, natural freshness, and vigor, for sincerity; these 
inspirations were religion and political freedom.” One of these 
inspirations had been the fountain-source of Greek oratory also. 
In Rome the conditions precedent to great oratory obtained, at least 
through the better part of Cicero’s life; in Cicero Rome had the man 
to mold those conditions to the development of oratory in its highest 
form. 

We must remember that the beginnings of Roman oratory far 
antedate the time of deep, general, and permanent influence of the 
Greeks on the Roman mind. We are dealing, then, here with a 
thing fundamentally Roman, though later it was brought to perfection 
under Greek inspiration and Greek teaching. In the vigorous party 
strife that characterized Roman politics the orator’s first business 
was to make his point, to carry conviction; to the Roman orator 
speech was a weapon in a very real warfare. To the Greeks, too, it 
had once been all that, but from the days of Isocrates it had become 
to them a form of literary art as well. Cicero gave to oratory a 
corresponding position among the Romans. The Greeks had a 
rich body of technical literature. In this connection, too, Cicero 


t Classical Greek Poetry, p. 229. 
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made a place for himself; nay, says Leo, for the first time a Roman 
overshadowed the Greeks. Cicero was a man of rich and varied 
experiences; he understood the literary art as few even of the Greeks 
understood it; the very place of his writing, the capital of the world, 
gave to his words further weight and power. Hitherto the young 
Roman had thought of oratory merely as a means to an end, as a very 
practical thing, as the engine by which he was to secure for himself 
place in the world of politics and statecraft; Cicero set before him 
an ideal of oratorical culture. In philosophy Cicero revived that 
highly artistic creation, the Platonic dialogue, though to his country- 
men this was more than a revival, it was a creation. If he suffers 
here by comparison with Plato, we should at least remember that he 
stands above all others who have sought to tread in Plato’s 
footsteps. 

Over against Cicero, as the other crowning achievement of the 
Latin literature, is the poetry of the Augustan Age, separated from 
Cicero by a great gulf, due to the metamorphosis of the state and 
the consequent changes in the point of view of its people. This 
poetry satisfied the artistic requirements and the aesthetic longings 
of the Roman world as completely as the poetry of Homer, Euripides, 
and Menander ministered to those of the Greeks. Shall we ascribe 
this result merely to the perfect manipulation of the language, to the 
music of the verse, to an artistic sense which shrewdly recoined old 
ideas in a form suited to the new tastes of a new age? Rome con- 
quered and civilized the world not merely by its political system and 
its law, but by its language and literature. A priori we have a right 
to say that the poetry of such a nation had in itself justification for 
its existence. 

Horace imitated the forms of Lesbian song; we find in his poems 
reminiscences also of that song, as of Pindar, Bacchylides, and 
Anacreon. Yet after all in the essentials of his poetry he is not their 
imitator. He does not speak with a Greek voice nor does he merely 
say Greek things in Latin words. It is the Rome of his day, with 
Augustus as its central figure, the Rome that out of grievous suffering 
and horror was awakening to a new life of hope and happiness, with 


1 Cf. Professor Sandys’ edition of Cicero’s Orator, pp. Ixv-lxvii, and Wilkins’ 
edition of the De oratore, Introduction to Book I, pp. «, 2. 
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all its pulsating emotions and aspirations, that found expression in 
his poems. Nay, in Horace we have a personality unique; attempts 
to imitate him have in every age come to grief. 

Once again we have reached Vergil. Homeric he certainly was, 
inevitably so. All Greek epic poetry had depended on Homer; how 
could Ennius or Vergil have remained independent of him? The 
Aeneid, then, is Homeric; it has its background of myth; but it is also 
national and wholly Roman. Its hero is the ancestor of Rome and 
Augustus, its theme is the coming of the fathers of Rome and their 
gods to Italian soil, the mighty state established there by the sons of 
those fathers guided and aided by those gods. Where in all Greek 
epic poetry, where even in Homer himself have we the like? The 
spiritual culture of Italy was a Greco-Roman culture; this explains 
why a poem pre-eminently national is cast in an unnational form. It 
is spirit, however, not form that counts here; viewed in this light the 
Aeneid stands out at once as a work far more independent of Homer 
than was any epic poem of Greece itself, as a creation rather than an 
imitation, as a work in the things of the spirit divorced from the 
Hellenistic epos, the product of its own times and of the spirit of its 
own age. How completely the Aeneid embodied the ideals and 
aspirations of the Romans, how fully it voiced the deepest feelings of 
the Roman heart is evidenced by the reception granted to it immedi- 
ately and permanently by all classes of the community. In the 
Aeneid, then, the Romans possessed the one peculiar and independent 
development discoverable in epic poetry in all the centuries that 
followed the creation of the Homeric poems. What has been said 
enables us, I hope, better to understand what Conington meant when 
he declared that Vergil imitated Homer not as a disciple, but as a 
rival. No measure of reproduction of things Greek in form or 
even in substance can justify the world in denying to the Aeneid 
originality.? 

As Horace and Vergil carried on and developed the classical poetry 
of Greece, so Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid carried on the more 


t See his edition of Vergil, Vol. II. 

2 Were I to depart from general considerations I might say much in answer to 
those who deny Vergil’s originality. I may be allowed to refer to my Vergil, Intro- 
duction, §§ 74, 75. 
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modern poetry of Greece; indeed, says Leo, Tibullus and Propertius 
brought the elegiac poetry of antiquity to an entirely individual develop- 
ment, exactly as Ovid gave a unique turn to mythographic narrative 
in lighter vein.t These poets got their materials, indeed, in largest 
part from the Greeks, yet after all their poems reflect and mirror the 
new Rome with its lighter humors and caprices and the gay colors 
of its upper and lower strata. Their poems were, on the one hand, 
conditioned by those of their Greek predecessors; yet, on the other 
hand, they were independent products, as Goethe’s elegies and epigrams 
are creations, influenced though they were by Propertius and Martial. 

Boissier and Rohde long ago called attention to the fundamental 
difference in spirit which distinguishes Ovid from his Greek masters 
in spite of all his borrowings from them.? His writings stand in close 
relation to the frescoes of Pompeii; indeed, it would be easy to choose 
from those paintings a certain number to illustrate Ovid’s poems. 
This is natural enough since both poet and painters here are Alexan- 
drians. Ovid rejuvenates his world-old system of mythology; neither 
heroes nor gods escape this process. He makes men of both, and 
men entirely like those among whom he lived. ‘This custom of repre- 
senting the gods as quite like men and of giving antique mythology a 
modern air in order to make it seem lifelike is to be noted in the fres- 
coes of Pompeii; this proves that it had existed among the poets of 
Alexandria. But Ovid goes much farther than his masters. He 
mingles with everything a spirit of humor, nay, almost of buffoonery 
not at all in keeping with the temper of the Alexandrians; in a word, 
while imitating them he has markedly changed them. Rohde remarks 
that if he owes to them the foundation of his work, he differs from them 
in the execution. Again, Ovid had none of that exacting self-criticism 
which led the Alexandrians to spend great care on their verses and 
in polishing and chiseling their phrases, till they produced but little 
and that little, as a rule, in pieces of slight compass. He was no Helvius 
Cinna to spend nine years on a single short poem. He was quick of 
thought and swift of hand and his talent was the thoroughly Italian 
talent of improvisation. 

t See Sellar Horace and the Elegiac Poets, pp. 215-19. 


2 Cf. Boissier Rome and Pompeii (translated by D. H. Fisher), pp. 370-419, espe- 
cially p. 407; Rohde Der griechische Roman, p. 125. 
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Boissier, in a most suggestive chapter," has discussed, after Helbig, 
the frescoes of Pompeii. Of the 1,968 paintings catalogued by 
Helbig in 1868 over 1,400 are connected with mythology, that is, they 
represent adventures of the gods or legends of the heroic age. The 
love of Jupiter for Danaé, Io, Leda, or Europa, the pursuit of Daphne 
by Apollo, the story of Mars and Venus, of Venus and Adonis are 
the themes that meet the eye most frequently. We note at once a 
certain resemblance between these themes and those of various Latin 
writers, particularly the writers of didactic poetry or of the elegy who 
sing of mythology and love. This is due to the fact that poets and 
painters borrow from the same source, the culture of the Alexandrian 
period. But there is a wide difference between them, a difference 
before which the resemblance already noted fades into nothingness. 
The poets found their best inspiration in the glorious history of Rome 
and became thereby truly national in spirit, Romans, not Greeks, 
however much they owe in detail to Greek sources; but for the painters 
that history had no meaning. It is said that of all the paintings at 
Pompeii but five or six show scenes from the Aeneid. Of these one, 
be it noted, is a caricature. A long-tailed monkey, wearing a coat of 
mail and encumbered by a sword, is carrying an old monkey on his 
shoulders and dragging a young monkey by the hand: it is Aeneas 
bearing his aged father from Troy and his son going with him haud 
aequis passibus. Another painting gives a scene from Aeneid xii. 
Aeneas has been wounded by an arrow shot by an unknown hand. 
He stands with one hand resting on a javelin, the other laid on the 
shoulder of his weeping son; the leech, aged Iapyx, is trying to pull 
out the dart. Above is Venus descending from the sky and bringing 
the herb which is to cure Aeneas. It is not a good picture. The 
attitudes are awkward, the whole is wanting in ease, and it is clear that 
since the subject was not familiar to the artist he did not treat it with 
pleasure or technical success. ‘Themes of love, as already noted, are 
the prevailing themes of the Pompeian frescoes as they are of the 
representative poetry of the close of the Augustan Age; yet the Dido 
episode is only twice or thrice represented, whereas the Ariadne story 
has given rise to thirty or more works, some of large dimensions and 
of remarkable execution. That the Aeneid was well known at 


t Rome and Pompeii, pp. 370-419. 
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Pompeii is a commonplace. Since, then, people knew and esteemed 
Vergil, it is natural to suppose that they would gladly have had scenes 
from his writings painted in their houses. Why did not the painters 
gratify such tastes? Because their art had remained Greek, it was 
known to be shut up to its traditions and nobody required it to leave 
them.’ 

One national literature may work upon another nation in two 
somewhat different ways. It may supply that other nation merely 
with models of style, or it may supply it with modes of feeling. We 
have the authority of a good scholar for the statement that the “influ- 
ence of German upon English literature in the nineteenth century 
was more intellectual and less formal than that of the Italian in the 
sixteenth and of the French in the eighteenth. In other words, the 
German writers furnished the English with ideas and ways of feeling 
rather than with models of style.”? Whatever may have been the 
nature of the influence exerted originally by Greek literature on the 
Romans, it would seem to be true that more and more that literature 
supplied the Romans merely with models of style. 

Latin literature, then, in its highest forms is no mere imitation 
of Greek literature, but an independent development, founded, to 
be sure, on the basis of Greek literature, but in time emancipated 
more and more in the things of the spirit from Greek literature, 
making as effective an appeal to contemporary and later times as 
had ever been made by those Greek writers who in the same varied 
spheres had walked in the footsteps of those truly original geniuses 
who invented the various literary forms. The Romans, further, 
contributed one literary form, the satirical, in heroic verse. In the 
words of the distinguished scholar (Leo) to whose utterances this 
paper owes so much, 

In more than one sphere the Romans outdid their predecessors and threw 
them into the shade. Dante and Tasso, Milton and Pope, Corneille, and Racine 
and Holberg drank from living springs, native to Roman soil, not from pipe- 
lines laid to transfer the waters of Greece to the land of Romulus. 

t See Boissier Rome and Pompeii, p. 415. 

2 Beers From Chaucer to Tennyson, p. 166. 











ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1907 


By GrorGE H. CHASE 
Harvard University 





In this account of the progress of archaeological research in 1907, 
I shall follow in the main the plan that I adopted in the summary 
for 1906,‘ speaking first of Asia Minor and the islands of the Aegean, 
then of the mainland of Greece and the Ionian islands, then of Italy 
and especially Rome. 

In Asia Minor, the Germans at Pergamon and Miletus and the 
Austrians at Ephesus have continued their work, but no startling 
discoveries have been reported. Much of the excavators’ attention 
has apparently been devoted to clearing up parts of the sites already 
excavated and to the publication of their results. At Miletus, a 
good deal of attention has been paid to the ruins of the temple of 
Apollo at Didyma, and a considerable part of the building has been 
reconstructed from the original blocks. 

One of the most important new enterprises of the year was the 
sending out of the Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro- 
Babylonian Orient, organized by Professor Sterrett of Cornell Uni- 
versity and conducted by Dr. A. J. Olmstead, Dr. B. B. Charles, and 
Mr. J. E. Wrench. Starting from Constantinople, the members of 
the expedition spent the summer and autumn in Asia Minor, working 
especially in the region of the Phrygian monuments and the Hittite 
country. Though their work was from the first only a surface ex- 
ploration of the country, the brief reports that have appeared show 
that they have already accomplished notable results. They have 
fixed astronomically a large number of sites already known and 
determined several others hitherto unknown; have discovered ten 
new Hittite inscriptions and made additions or corrections in the 

t See Classical Journal, Vol. III, No. 1 (November, 1907). For the present account 
I have drawn largely upon Mr. Dawkins’ excellent summary, “ Archaeology in Greece» 


1906-7,” Journal of Hellenic Studies XXVII (1907), pp. 284-99, and on the brief 
reports contained in the “Archaeological News” of the American Journal of Archae- 


ology XII (1908), pp. 88-109. 
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reading of nine others; and have carefully studied and surveyed a 
number of sites with a view to excavation at some future time. Such 
results, obtained in a journey of a few months, show how much is 
still to be discovered in regions which have been thought to be suffi- 
ciently examined already, and they suggest, like Mr. Hogarth’s finds 
last year at Ephesus, that Asia Minor has yet much to teach us of 
the early relations of the Greeks with their eastern neighbors. 

In Crete, the results of the year’s work, both on the older sites 
and on several new ones, have been extremely interesting. At 
Knossos, Mr. Evans undertook what was expected to be a final 
campaign, only to discover new problems which will require several 
more years of work before they can be placed in their proper light. 
It was found that what has before been thought to be the southern 
wall of the palace was only the inner wall of a corridor, and south- 
west of the palace as it now appears were found traces of a whole 
quarter of which the existence had not even been suspected. Under 
the pavement of the western court, a large circular area was dis- 
closed, filled with pottery and débris from the first period of the 
later palace (Middle Minoan III). Among the objects found here 
were parts of extremely naturalistic crabs and other sea animals 
modeled in clay, which had formed parts of the decoration of some 
sort of vessel. From these Mr. Evans argues, perhaps rather fanci- 
fully, that the circular area was a Minoan aquarium. South of the 
palace were found traces of the southern entrance and remains of a 
roadway running toward the stream below, where there are ruins that 
suggest the beginning of a bridge. Under the porch of the southern 
entrance, the excavators struck the cupola of a large beehive tomb 
excavated in the rock. ‘This they were not able to explore entirely, 
but enough was done to show that it had been filled with broken 
pottery and other débris going back to the period of the earliest 
palace (Middle Minoan I). Finally, about a mile north of the 
palace, on the road to the headland where the so-called Royal Tomb 
was discovered some years ago, two rock-cut beehive tombs were 
found, containing iron swords and vases decorated with geometric 
patterns, as well as stirrup-vases and other reminiscences of the art 
of the bronze age. The bodies of the dead had been burned, the 
ashes placed in cinerary urns. These tombs seem, therefore, to be 
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instances of the survival of Minoan influence into the succeeding 
iron age, and Mr. Evans is probably right in dating them about 
800 B. C. 

At Phaistos, a short campaign of a little over a month brought 
to light new traces of the earlier palace below the present one, and 
a trial pit showed that the earlier foundations go down to a depth 
of more than twelve feet below the level of the later structure. Be- 
low these foundations appeared walls of small stones belonging to 
an earlier building, and lower still a thick deposit of neolithic re- 
mains, similar in all respects to the neolithic deposit beneath the 
palaces of Knossos. In the later palace, the so-called peristyle on 
the highest part of the acropolis was thoroughly cleared. It proved 
to be a square court, open to the sky, with a portico of four columns 
on each side—an exact prototype of the peristylar courts of classical 
times. After the close of the campaign at Phaistos, the Italians re- 
sumed work at Prinid, a lofty site overlooking the road from Candia 
to Gortyn, where a hasty excavation in 1906 had revealed the exist- 
ence of Hellenistic fortifications, a Mycenaean stele, and fragments 
of pithoi with decoration in relief. Here many relics of the archaic 
Greek period were found, of which the most important were the ruins 
of a temple, including considerable parts of a sculptured frieze nearly 
three feet high. On this is a procession of mounted warriors armed 
with round shields and spears. Other finds included parts of three 
seated figures in porous stone, somewhat similar to the familiar 
figures from Branchidae, and fragments of very fine pithoi with 
relief decoration. One of the seated figures was placed on an elab- 
orate throne decorated with human and animal figures in low relief. 
The comparative rarity of remains of the archaic Greek period in 
Crete makes these finds especially welcome. 

Of new sites in Crete, the most important is Pseira, a small island 
in the gulf of Mirabello, just off the modern village of Kavousi. 
Here, in 1906, Mr. Seager, an American, made tentative explorations 
which showed that in the Minoan age the island was occupied by a 
prosperous town. In this year’s campaign, the ruins of the town 
were very largely cleared. The island itself is only a mile and a 
half long by a mile wide. The town was situated on the southeast 
side, where a long point affords an anchorage for small boats. From 
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the ancient landing-place a long flight of steps led up to the summit 
of the ridge, and there divided into four roads. The houses were 
built, not of sun-dried brick, but of stone, and are often preserved 
to a height of nine feet. Thresholds and floors of second stories are 
often im situ. In the houses were found fragments of pottery of 
Late Minoan I and II styles, and below the floors there were traces 
{ of a settlement of the Middle Minoan period and potsherds of Early 
Minoan type. As nothing of later date than the Middle Minoan II 
| period was discovered, it seems clear that the town was deserted 
| after the destruction of the later palace at Knossos, with which this 
period closes. Among the smaller objects were many pieces of a 
painted relief in gesso duro, representing a woman in a richly em- 
broidered dress, and some sixty stone vases. Besides the town, an 
early burial place was discovered. Many of the graves were cist- 
graves very similar in form to those of the so-called Cycladic type, 
of which no examples have been known before in Crete. The 
existence of such a settlement shows how thickly inhabited Crete 
was in the prehistoric period, and its desertion at the time of the de- 
struction of the palace at Knossos is another proof that the tradition 
of the ‘‘thalassocracy of Minos” has a historical foundation, for such 
a settlement on a small, exposed island could hardly have existed 
unless the Cretans had controlled the sea. 
At Rhodes, Dr. Kinch has entered upon the excavation of the 
ancient city at the southern end of the island, of which he has also 
discovered the necropolis. But no detailed account of his results 





has yet appeared. 

At Delos, the French report the discovery of a large hypostyle 
hall, which resembles the great hypostyle halls of Egypt. It is de- 
scribed as 184 by 113 feet, bounded on three sides by a wall, with a 
row of Doric columns occupying most of the fourth. Inside, at a 
distance of about eighteen feet from the outer wall, a range of Doric 
columns ran all around the four sides of the hall, and inside these 
again were three ranges of Ionic columns. Near the center of the 
building, the omission of one column suggests that there was an 
opening in the roof. The Ionic columns were taller than the Doric 
columns, and the central roof was evidently higher than that of the 
side aisles. The whole arrangement is reminiscent not only of the 
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the Egyptian hypostyle hall but also of the Roman basilica, and 
helps to confirm the theory that the basilica was developed in the 
East during the Hellenistic period (possibly at Alexandria), and 
later adopted by the Romans. The building at Delos can be dated 
about 125 B.C. 

On the mainland of Greece, the excavation that possesses the 
greatest interest for Americans is undoubtedly that of our own school 
at Corinth. Here work was resumed in the spring of 1907 under 
the new director, Mr. B. H. Hill. Attention was directed mainly 
to clearing the Roman shops northwest of the agora and uncovering 
the long Greek stoa behind them. Besides the remains of these 
buildings, the discoveries of the year include a Roman temple, prob- 
ably of the first century A. D., in a precinct surrounded by colonnades, 
many parts of an ornate round building dedicated by CN. BABBIVS 
PHILINVS, an archway across the road to Sicyon at the point where 
it leaves the agora, and above all, the ruins of the Odeum, situated 
halfway between the theater and the fountain of Glauke, in the exact 
position where one would expect to find it from the statement of 
Pausanias (iil. 3.6). It has a diameter of about 260 feet, and is partly 
cut out of the rock, partly built of opus incertum. ‘The single finds 
include several statues, a number of inscribed bases—among them 
one that is plausibly conjectured to be the base for a statue of Timo- 
leon—and a great number of fragments of pottery. Among the latter, 
particular interest attaches to fragments of neolithic ware, found 
together with implements of obsidian and flint, by which Corinth is 
brought more definitely than before into connection with the earliest 
civilization in Greek lands. It is expected that the campaign of 1908 
will finish the work at Corinth, at least for the present. 

The work of the British School at Sparta proved no less interesting 
in 1907 than in 1906. The thorough investigation of the precinct 
of Artemis Orthia brought to light the remains of a temple, built 
probably in the sixth century B.c. and rebuilt in the Hellenistic 
age, and about this a Roman theater of the end of the second or the 
beginning of the third century A. D., in which the front of the temple 
was included, occupying the position of the stage building. In the 
orchestra were the remains of an altar, built at the same time as 
the theater. Below this were found some blocks of an altar of Hellen- 
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istic times, surrounded by a deposit of burnt refuse from sacrifices 
and fragments of late Greek vases and terra-cottas. Lower still was 
a layer of sand brought from the river to level up the site, probably 
when the sixth-century temple was built, and below the sand came 
the thick deposit of archaic figures, masks, ivories, and bronzes to 
which reference was made in last year’s report. Finally, in the 
midst of this deposit was found a large altar built of stones in regular 
courses and resting on a cobble pavement. This altar is directly 
below the Hellenistic and Roman altars, which are obviously its 
descendants. As yet no temple connected with the earliest altar has 
been found, but there are said to be indications that one existed 
below the foundations of the later structure. The smaller finds 
made in the archaic deposit were very numerous. In the lowest 
layers were fragments of geometric pottery, then came geometric 
mixed with “proto-Corinthian” fragments and a ware very similar 
to Corinthian; and in the highest levels nothing but the latter was 
found. Mixed with the pottery were large numbers of bronze pins, 
fibulae, and animals, lead figures, carved ivories, gems, terra-cotta 
figurines, and fragments of terra-cotta masks. In the sanctuary of 
Athena Chalkioikos, the temple of the goddess was found to be much 
destroyed, but many single finds were made, including a very fine 
Panathenaic amphora, bronze statuettes, and a large archaic inscrip- 
tion which continues, though it does not complete, the famous 
“Damonon”’ inscription. In connection with the tracing of the 
city wall of Sparta, the name of the tyrant Nabis on many of the tiles 
suggests that the wall was built by this ruler. 

At Tiryns, the Germans continued their work of exploration below 
the levels reached by Schliemann in his excavation of the palace, and 
discovered further traces of an earlier fortress and palace. More 
remarkable still, below the floors of the earlier palace several graves 
came to light, and below these, two strata of walls. The analogy of 
these finds to the discoveries at Knossos and Phaistos is striking and 
is symptomatic of the general trend of exploration on prehistoric 
sites in the Aegean area. The Mycenaean age, in the strict sense of 
the term, is clearly only the latest stage of a long development. 

From Athens, the most important news is perhaps the decision of 
the Greek Society to excavate systematically the site of the ancient 
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agora and the northern slope of the Acropolis. A beginning has 
been made by the demolition of several houses near the Theseum. 
The work will require many years, but it is sure to produce impor- 
tant results. In the neighborhood of the Dipylon gate, Dr. Briickner 
and M. Skias have made a minute examination of the monuments 
along the Street of Tombs and have shown that they were set up in 
family groups, not level with the road but on built platforms about 
nine feet high. Each family had its own platform. They find 
evidence for dating the entire group of monuments between 393 and 
317 B.C. One of their most interesting minor discoveries was a 
well-preserved wall of crude brick, with its coping of burnt tiles still 
in place. In the Acropolis Museum, Dr. Prantl, of the German 
School, has identified several fragments of the Parthenon sculptures 
of which the position has before been doubtful, and Dr. Schrader 
has succeeded in adding pieces to many of the archaic figures from 
the Persian débris, by which their appearance has been much im- 
proved. Mr. Wood, the architect of the American School, has solved 
the difficult problem of the roofing of the Propylaea. 

Among the unusual finds of the year are the discovery at Volo in 
Thessaly of a grave monument with well-preserved painted decora- 
tion and the recovery from a Roman bastion near Pagasae of a whole 
series of such monuments. Several of the latter are said to be in 
excellent condition. As they date from about 350 B. c. to the Christian 
era, they should be of great use in supplementing our very fragmentary 
knowledge of Greek painting. 

Turning to the western region of Greece, we have to note first 
the work of the Germans at Zachdro, just north of Samikon. The 
attention of the Germans was first directed to this spot by a story 
that the peasants of the neighborhood were using ancient structures 
there as quarries for building stones. A superficial examination 
showed that the structures were nothing less than three beehive 
tombs, and in a short campaign in May, the largest of the tombs 
was cleared and the ruins of a contemporary building near by were 
partially explored. The tomb proved to be large, measuring not 
quite forty feet in diameter, built of small, flat stones, with a dromos 
about twenty-six feet long. In the floor of the chamber was a grave 
which had been rifled in antiquity. In the chamber itself, however, 
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and in the entrance passage-way, a good many small objects of gold, 
amber, bronze, and ivory were found, as well as bones and potsherds. 
The decoration of the potsherds was Mycenaean in character, with 
some fragments showing similarities to finds in Crete and a few 
decorated in the simple geometric style of which Dr. Dérpfeld has 
found so many specimens at Leucas and which he would call “‘ Achae- 
an.’ In the ruins of the building, on the other hand, most of the 
pottery was the simple monochrome ‘“‘Achaean” ware, with but few 
fragments of Mycenaean fabric. The discovery of beehive tombs in 
western Greece would be interesting in itself on account of the rarity 
of Mycenaean remains in this region. But the excavation at Zachdéro 
gains added importance from the theory advanced by Dr. Dérpfeld 
that we have here the site of the Pylos of Homer. He bases his 
argument principally on the statement of Strabo (8, p. 339) that 
the Pylos of Nestor was located, according to the ‘Ounpucw@repor, in 
the neighborhood of the Alpheus. Whether this theory will stand 
the test of time remains to be seen, but the possibility that we have 
at last some trace of “sandy Pylos” makes this excavation one of the 
most noteworthy of the year. 

At Olympia, Dr. Dérpfeld continued his investigation about the 
foundations of the Heraeum and the Pelopion, and found, as he had 
found before, numerous fragments of vases decorated in his “‘Achae- 
an’’ style, with others that recall Cretan wares, terra-cotta figures, 
and objects of bronze and iron. From these he argues that the 
earliest sanctuaries at Olympia go back to Mycenaean times, and that 
many of the geometric bronzes of Olympia are of the same period. 
This view has raised a storm of protest. While many are inclined to 
grant the possibility that the simple geometric ware which Dérpfeld 
has found at Leucas, at Zachdéro, and at Olympia may be contem- 
porary with the later Mycenaean style and may have been introduced 
in western Greece by the earliest Greek invaders from the north, the 
placing of the Olympia bronzes in the Mycenaean period is felt to be 
impossible and most archaeologists are inclined to believe that the 
finding of vase fragments and bronzes below the foundations of the 
Heraeum and the Pelopion at Olympia points simply to a later date 
for these structures than has previously been supposed. The finding 
of iron together with fragments of early Cretan style in the lowest 
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levels, seems to me to show that the evidence is so confused by later 
building operations as to be practically worthless. 

At Leucas, the results of the year’s work have not been very 
satisfactory. The finds include traces of a garden inclosure with a 
prehistoric water supply, which, Dr. Dérpfeld argues, may be the 
téuevos of Ulysses (Od. xvi. 299); a prehistoric necropolis; and 
the walls of a large building, which Dr. Dérpfeld hopes will turn 
out to be the palace of Ulysses. Besides “ Achaean” pottery, a few 
specimens of Mycenaean ware have been found—discoveries of real 
importance, since they afford better evidence than has before ap- 
peared of the Mycenaean date of the settlement. 

In Italy, the most notable events of a general character are the 
appointment of a committee to take charge of the excavation of Her- 
culaneum (composed entirely of Italians) and the establishment 
of a fund of five million lire to enable the Minister of Public In- 
struction to buy without delay antiquities of which he regards the 
immediate acquisition as desirable. In accordance with a decision to 
undertake a new examination of the Palatine, with a view to deter- 
mining the original configuration of the hill and the structures upon it 
in republican times, a beginning was made at the western corner 
above the Velabrum, a part not covered by the buildings of the Empire. 
The excavation brought to light an early necropolis and above it 
numerous traces of walls of different periods. The earliest graves go 
back to the Villanova period (1000 B.C. or a little later), the latest 
contained a scyphus datable to the fourth century B.c. The relations 
of the walls are difficult to make out, but some are clearly walls of 
defense of the fourth century (perhaps built after the invasion of the 
Gauls in 390), and others, which go back to an earlier date, may be 
called Romulean. Further digging is necessary to make these matters 
clear, but already the existence of a settlement on the Palatine in the 
tenth century B.C. seems to be proved. The removal of the Villa 
Mills, which has so long covered the central part of the imperial 
palace, was also begun this year. The work of demolition had not 
been carried far, however, before it became evident that considerable 
parts of the villa were ancient. In one of the rooms on the ground 
floor paintings of the fourth and fifth centuries A. D. were discovered. 
These show that after the introduction of Christianity, the room 
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was transformed into the oratory of S. Cesario in Calatio, which is 
mentioned as late as the time of Pope Martin V. The removal of the 
villa has therefore been temporarily suspended. A recent notice 
states that it has been decided not to cut down the trees in the garden 
of the villa, so that it begins to be doubtful whether much will be 
done in the way of further investigation. Dyed-in-the-wool archae- 
ologists will doubtless grumble, but lovers of Rome may well rejoice 
that all the picturesqueness of the city is not to be sacrificed to the 
scientific spirit. 

Aside from the work on the Palatine, one or two other features 
of the year’s activity in Rome may be noticed. In the Forum the 
uncovering of the Basilica Aemilia has gone slowly forward. The 
convent connected with the church of S. Francesca Romana is being 
fitted up as a museum for minor antiquities found in the Forum. 
In digging foundations for new constructions here, many marble 
fragments from the arch of Titus, including considerable parts of the 
sculptured frieze, were found. They may possibly be placed in their 
original positions on the arch. In digging foundations for the new 
House of Parliament in the Piazza di Monte Citorio, workmen came 
upon a tomb which is believed to be that of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius. The authorization by the municipal council of 
the cutting of several openings in the Aurelian wall between the 
Porta Pinciana and the Porta Salaria raised a storm of protest and 
resulted in the abandonment of a part of the plan, though not until 
four breaches had been made in the wall. The acquisition by the 
government of the female statue found at Antium in 1878 and since 
then in the villa of the Aldobrandini family at Porto d’ Anzio also 
caused much comment, largely on account of the price paid for it, 
450,000 lire. 














THE ROMAN FORUM AS CICERO SAW IT? 


By WALTER DENNISON 
University of Michigan 


Nearly every teacher of Cicero is familiar with the general appear- 
ance of the Roman Forum of today either from photographs or 
perchance a fortunate visit to the celebrated spot, and can call up 
visions of its columns and arches and temple walls, its scattered 
fragments of marble and time-stained monuments. Perhaps in his 
imagination he restores them to their former splendor and fancies it 
was amid these surroundings on November g of the year 63 B.C. 
that Cicero addressed the people from the rostra congratulating them 
on the departure of Catiline from the city. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is today scarcely a single object in the Forum above 
ground on which the eyes of Cicero ever rested. We forget how old 
Rome was. We do not stop to think that this great center of the 
world’s influence saw the changing scenes of a thousand years and 
more of history, and that after the day when Cicero’s head and 
hands had by order of Antony been nailed to the rostra, the Roman 
Forum was frequently restored and beautified and continued for six 
hundred and fifty years to serve its purpose until its last monument, 
the column of Phocas, was erected in the place where we now see it. 

Let us in imagination remove these monuments of later times, 
the arch of Septimius Severus, the remains more or less perfectly 
preserved of the temples of Vespasian, of Faustina, of Romulus, and 
of Divus Julius, those also of Saturn, of Castor, and of Concord, the 
Column of Phocas, the Curia Julia and the foundations of the Basilica 
Aemilia and the Basilica Julia, even the pavement in the middle 
space of the Forum, all of which in their present visible form belong 
to the late republican or imperial period, and let us see if we cannot 


1 In the preparation of this paper (read at a session of the Classical Conference 
held at Ann Arbor, April 1, 1908) the writer has made constant use of Dr. Hiilsen’s 
The Roman Forum (translated by Professor Carter, 1906). The purpose of the 
paper was again to emphasize the fact that the present remains of the Roman Forum 
give a very inadequate notion of the Forum of Cicero’s day. 
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with some measure of success reconstruct in our minds a picture of 
the Forum as it appeared during the lifetime of the great orator. 

A study of the Forum remains and of the literary evidence shows 
that there have been in the history of this site several distinct build- 
ing epochs, occasioned by destructive fires or made inevitable by the 
appearance on the scene of some great personality. First, there are 
the remains belonging to a pre-historic period, often connected with 
the names of the legendary kings, particularly of the Tarquinii. To 
this class of monuments belong the Carcer or prison, the Volcanal 
or altar to the fire god, the structures beneath the so-called Lapis 
Niger, the Temple of Vesta and the Regia. Later, after Rome was 
sacked by the Gauls in 390 B. C., there was a new development of 
the Forum, which was furthered particularly in the latter part of the 
fourth century B.C. by the efforts of C. Maenius. In this period 
was erected the Temple of Concord (366 B. c.), whose ground plan 
was quite similar probably to that of the temple in which Cicero 
delivered the fourth oration against Catiline. In 210 B. c. a destruc- 
tive fire again removed old landmarks and ushered in a building 
era which extended through a quarter of the second century B. Cc. 
The Basilica Aemilia (called at that time the Basilica Fulvia et 
Aemilia) was erected during this period and was still standing in 
Cicero’s boyhood. Next, Sulla made plans for extensive changes in 
the architectural scheme of the Forum, but inexorable death ruled 
otherwise. ‘Then appeared a man, Julius Caesar, who of all Romans 
had the most versatile and constructive mind. It is probable that 
early in his public life Caesar had already conceived the idea of 
remodeling the Forum. We know, at any rate, that while still 
engaged in his campaign of subjugating Gaul he was active in carry- 
ing out projects for the beautifying of the historic place. Death 
prevented him also from the realization of all his plans, though they 
were in general carried out by his grand-nephew, the emperor Augus- 
tus. It was the building reforms of these two men principally which 
gave to the Forum its character for succeeding centuries. The 
diverting of public business to the larger and splendid imperial fora 
erected in the vicinity resulted in leaving the general design of the 
Forum Romanum, as it is called by distinction, essentially as it was 
at the end of the first century B.c. Some buildings were restored, 
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others were slightly altered, and new honorary monuments were 
erected, but the building plans of Caesar and Augustus were prac- 
tically final. 

Thus we see that Cicero’s lifetime coincided with the close of one 
period of building activity and the beginning of another. It would 
therefore be quite impossible to reconstruct what may be called the 
Ciceronian Forum. But how did the great square look, let us say, 
in 63 B.C. during the consulship of the orator and the time of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy? In the first place, it was less imposing 
than the later Forum whose magnificence is attested by the remains 
we see today. Augustus boasted that he found the city of brick and 
left it in marble, and though this may be partial exaggeration, it 
suggests that commoner materials had been used for building in the 
days of the Republic. A dark volcanic stone called tufa, travertine 
(a lime formation), and sun-dried bricks were employed. White 
marble was used only sparingly, the exterior walls being covered with 
stucco or plaster. It is probable then that the Forum of 63 B.c. 
had a plain, perhaps antiquated, look and its structures showed but 
little influence of the elegant architectural forms of Greek models. 
Moreover, the buildings were comparatively few and not lofty, their 
small proportions being somewhat accentuated by the elevated 
situation of the temples and the newly erected Tabularium on the 
Capitoline and the private residences of the Roman aristocracy on 
the edge of the Palatine. Ruins of the Roman Forum of this period 
would impress us in much the same way perhaps as do the plain 
stucco-covered walls and columns of the forum at Pompeii today. 

In the second place, the republican Forum was a larger, freer 
space than was the Forum of imperial times and on the morning 
of Cicero’s speech it doubtless easily accommodated the crowd of 
Quirites listening with unusual interest to the denunciations of the 
consul. In Cicero’s day the comitia still met, Roman citizens still 
had a personal share in the business of state, and republican forms 
of government had not yet lost their meaning—a state of things that 
did not long survive this eventful year. Room was therefore needed 
for assemblies. The Comitium was much less restricted. In the 
middle space of the Forum there was no structure of any size between 
the Temple of Concord on the west and the Regia on the east and 
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between the éabernae veteres on the south and the fabernae novae on 
the north. There were, to be sure, honorary statues and other 
monuments here, but the accumulation of these so hindered the 
free performance of public business that from time to time it was 
necessary to remove some of them. 

Finally, the Forum was, in this period, a busy political center of 
life rather than a lounging-place for the idle populace as under the 
Empire. This change is accounted for by the loss of the people’s 
free elective power, which they still possessed in Cicero’s consulship. 
In his day assemblies met and legislated upon important matters or 
elected state officers. The senate convened and exerted a real influ- 
ence, consuls issued proclamations, orators harangued, and aristo- 
cratic and democratic interests clashed. The presence of armed 
soldiers was often necessary to restore order. There was a stir near 
the temple of Castor when the praetor opened court and administered 
justice. There was activity before the temples as sacrifices were 
offered. Cicero frequently speaks of the Forum as plenum and 
refertum. Occasionally all business ceased and public games were 
given, the spectators being ranged on either side of the open space. 
The Forum was thus the very center of civic life. With the latter 
half of the first century B. c. republican forms of government began 
to be more and more shadowy, the enormous business of the Empire 
was transferred to the magnificent and spacious fora adjoining, and 
while the Forum Romanum still retained a measure of activity, cer- 
tain law courts, for example, continuing to sit in the Basilita Julia, 
the famous square lost its wonted bustle, and was revered for its 
glorious past. Yet it still saw pass through its boundaries many a 
triumphal procession gorgeous with foreign spoil and distinguished by 
captive barbarian princes who walked along with shackled hands 
and bowed heads. 

But if on that memorable morning we had been permitted to 
stand in the Forum among the crowd of Quirites and could for a 
moment have turned away from the eloquence of the speaker, what 
buildings should we have seen about us? First, the rostra [1],* on 
which Cicero stood, was on the boundary between the Comitium 
and the Forum, nearly in front of the site on which Caesar after- 


t The numbers in brackets refer to the plan of the Forum, p. 322. 
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ward planned to build a new senate house to be called the Curia 
Julia. North of the rostra was a good-sized paved square, about 
three hundred feet on each side.. This was the Comitium [2] where 
the people met in formal assemblies to vote on proposed laws and 
to elect certain magistrates. We may imagine a part of Cicero’s 
audience standing in the Comitium, the orator occasionally turning 
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to them in his address. In the middle of the north side of this open 
space was the senate house which a few years before had been rebuilt 
and enlarged by Sulla [3]. Its foundations were laid, tradition said, 
by the third king, Tullus Hostilius, and the structure was associated 
in the minds of Cicero and all patriots with the great names of Roman 
aristocracy. At the left of the senate house was a basilica [4], the 
first one to be erected in Rome. It was built by the stern censor, 
M. Porcius Cato, and had been standing half a century when Cicero 
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was born. Still farther to the left were the grim walls of the state 
prison [5], and next to that on the south was another and newer 
basilica [6] which L. Opimius built about 121 B.c. The basilicas were 
the market halls of republican days. After Cicero’s time, places for 
buying and selling marketable commodies were established elsewhere. 

At the right (east) of the rostra there entered the Forum a broad 
street called the Argiletum [7]. It was lined with shops and led off 
toward the northeast in the direction of the Esquiline Hill. Some- 
where near the foot of this street, probably in plain view of Cicero’s 
audience, was a small shrine of Janus, an ancient Italic divinity. 
East of the Argiletum and extending along the north side of the 
Forum was a row of fabernae or shops [8]. These were occupied in 
part by goldsmiths and money changers. The tops of these éabernae 
argentariae, as Cicero would have called them, and likewise the tops 
of similar ¢abernae on the opposite side of the Forum were probably 
used at this time (continuing an earlier practice) as balconies or gal- 
leries from which to view the gladiatorial games given in the Forum 
from time to time. In front of one of the shops was a small shrine, 
the sacellum Cloacinae [9]. It consisted of a round base about six 
feet in diameter around whose edge was a marble balustrade possibly 
three feet high; within this stood two female statues. At any rate 
this was its appearance the year that Cicero was killed, as we know 
from a representation on a coin. This shrine was very old and was 
connected with the interesting legend of Verginia. Back of the 
tabernae argentariae, that is, north of them, rose the lately restored 
Basilica Aemilia [10], its architrave ornamented with metal shields. 
A coin which was struck only two years after Cicero’s consulship 
gives some idea of how this building looked then. 

At the extreme east end of the Forum we should have seen an 
arch spanning the Sacred Way. This was the Fornix Fabianus [28] 
erected by Q. Fabius Maximus who saved Rome from a Gallic 
invasion by his defeat of the Allobroges in 121 B.c., and thereby 
earned the cognomen, Allobrogicus. The arch, which is several 
times mentioned by Cicero, was adorned with statues of Fabius and 
of some of his distinguished contemporaries, each statue being iden- 
tified by an inscription. Copies of some of these inscriptions, which 
Cicero undoubtedly often read, are preserved to this day. Beneath 
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the arch many feet below the pavement lay hidden a very ancient 
burial ground, of whose existence Cicero and his contemporaries did 
not dream; it was destined to remain concealed under accumulating 
soil and débris for nearly nineteen centuries more before being revealed 
to the eyes of men. 

On either side of the Sacred Way as it ascended the slope of the 
Velia could be seen the private residences of noble Roman families. 
South of the arch of Fabius was the office of the Pontifex Maximus 
called the Regia [11] where certain state and religious archives 
were preserved. Adjacent to the Regia were visible the walls of the 
Domus Publica [12], the official home of the Pontifex Maximus. 
In this very year death caused a vacancy in the office of high-priest 
which was filled by the election of Julius Caesar. Near at hand was 
a building of archaic appearance [13], the round temple of Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth, whose cult recedes into remote antiquity. In 
this shrine burned the ignis sempiiernus. The six Vestal virgins 
lived in a house a little beyond the temple, called the Atrium Vestae 
[14]. Clad in their distinctive dress they went back and forth in the 
performance of their appointed duties. Extending up the slope of 
the Palatine was the sacred grove of the Vestals; still higher up on 
the edge of the Palatine Hill along both the northeast and northwest 
sides were to be seen the private residences of distinguished Romans. 
One of these, visible from the Forum, was the house of Cicero him- 
self. 

At the foot of the hill near its north corner was a large basin of 
living water, the Lacus Juturnae [15]. It was dedicated to the deity 
of the spring which bubbled up through the gravel and recalled to 
the Romans the story of the appearance here of Castor and Pollux 
after the battle of Lake Regillus in 496 B.c. The neighboring 
temple [16] which was erected to these gods in consequence of this 
apparition was smaller and less imposing, as Cicero saw it, than the 
later edifice whose ruins we now behold. Its columns were possibly 
of the Tuscan rather than the Corinthian order and were not cut 
from solid marble but were of tufa covered with stucco like the 
columns of many buildings at Pompeii. The temple was at the 
juncture of two streets. One of these, called the Vicus Tuscus [17], 
ran along the south side of the temple in the direction of the Velabrum 
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and the river; the other was a continuation of the Sacred Way [18]. 
The latter street passed under the Fornix Fabianus, turned slightly 
to the south and skirted the Regia, then, having intersected a small 
street which crossed the Forum from north to south, it led past 
the buildings on the south side of the square and joined the Clivus 
Capitolinus, It was along this street that triumphal and religious 
processions swept their majestic way. On the opposite side of the 
Vicus Tuscus from the temple of Castor we should have seen another 
basilica, namely, the Basilica Sempronia [19]. It was an old struc- 
ture having been built in 170 B. c. by Sempronius Gracchus. Front- 
ing on the street mentioned above was the row of shops which were 
called in Cicero’s time tabernae veteres [20]; they were thus distin- 
guished by name from the /abernae novae or tabernae argentariae, on 
the opposite side of the Forum, which had been restored after the 
fire of 210 B.C. West of the tabernae veteres a street entered the 
Forum called the Clivus Jugarius [21] and between this street and 
the steep ascent of the Clivus Capitolinus [22] stood the Temple of 
Saturn [23], the civil treasury house. This was the temple into 
whose rich vaults Caesar was to force his unauthorized entrance 
fourteen years later. 

At the north corner of the Forum could be seen another old land- 
mark, the Temple of Concord [24], whose first erection dated from 
366 B.c. It had been rebuilt about sixty years before Cicero’s 
consulship, and it was here before the assembled senate that the 
orator delivered his fourth invective against Catiline. The plan of 
the temple was perhaps rectangular like most Roman temples. It 
was therefore quite different from the plan suggested by the present 
remains which represent all that is left of the splendid structure of 
Tiberius. In front of the temple was a space known as the area 
Concordiae, adjoining which was a precinct containing an altar 
sacred to Volcanus [25]. Looking up toward the Capitoline Hill 
one saw the towering Temple of Juppiter Optimus Maximus on the 
left and on the arx, at the right, the upper portion of the Temple of 
Juno Moneta; the latter was hidden in part by the Tabularium [26], 
or archive hall, recently erected on the slope of the Capitoline over- 
looking the Forum. 

In the middle space of the Forum here and there were numerous 
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honorary and religious monuments. For example, near the very 
center of the space was the Lacus Curtius [27], a spot that was sacred 
from very early times. In Cicero’s day it was marked by an altar. 
Near the temples of Castor and Vesta another holy place, called the 
Puteal Libonis, marked a spot struck by lightning. Close at hand was 
a statue of Marsyas. An equestrian statue of Q. Marcius Tremulus, 
the conqueror of the Hernici in 306 B. c. stood in front of the Temple 
of Castor, and numerous statues and honorary or historical monu- 
ments had a place on or near the rostra (in rostris). 

So stood the Forum of 63 B.c. as Cicero saw it day after day. 
In the last ten years of his life he witnessed the beginning of a new 
era of building. He beheld the space of the Comitium straightened 
and the foundations laid for the new Curia Julia. North of this 
senate house Caesar’s activity was manifest in his preparations to 
build a new business quarter to be called the Forum Julii. On the 
south side of the Forum the demolition of the Basilica Sempronia 
and the ¢abernae veteres went on before Cicero’s eyes and a new and 
larger basilica was raised that was dedicated, though in an unfinished 
state, only three years before the orator’s death. Cicero also saw 
the ¢abernae on the north side of the Forum pulled down and the 
Basilica Aemilia enlarged. There was some talk of removing the 
rostra, and perhaps Caesar did erect a speaking-platform near the 
east end of the Forum where later his body was burned and Antony 
delivered the funeral oration. These were the first steps in carrying 
out a systematic plan of rebuilding and adorning the Roman Forum 
on a scale befitting its importance. The completion of these plans, 
however, Cicero did not live to see. 
































Reports from the Classical field 


Edited by J. J. ScHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





THE LOCAL CENTER IN CLASSICAL WORK 


The Classical Association of New England has from the start seen the value 
of local subdivisions, or branches, of the main organization, and there are now 
seven of these in existence, Massachusetts having two and the other states one 
each. At its last meeting our own association took action looking to the forma- 
tion of similar organizations with the state as a unit. A subdivision along some- 
what different lines is taking shape in the Classical Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. There the subordinate organization seems to be forming 
around important centers of population. At Pittsburgh a society has already 
been in existence during the past year, and another has recently been estab- 
lished at Washington. 

A society of the latter kind has a number of obvious advantages when com- 
pared with one extending over a state, especially when the state is large. For 
a large city is generally easy of access to all the teachers of the vicinity and they 
frequently need to go there for other reasons than the meetings. While a general 
state meeting can hardly be held more than once or, at most, twice a year, it is 
quite possible to have a well-attended meeting at a city, which will attract the 
classical teachers from the neighboring towns, as often as once in two months or 
even once a month. 

Where this is done, the organization need not any longer be merely a means 
of inspiring its members, but it may become a union of teachers for study and 
mutual instruction. A more or less fixed programme can be laid down for a 
year or longer, and a definite piece of work may be undertaken by the organiza- 
tion as a whole. The frequent :stimulus of the meetings will also make it easier 
for the individual member to carry out any undertaking or investigation in which 
he may be individually engaged, whether it be in the field of scholarship or of 


pedagogy. 
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This is not a mere hypothetical scheme. As we have just said, it has been 
put into successful operation at Pittsburgh, where six meetings have been held 
during the year, at each of which there has been one leading address by some 
teacher of prominence from within or without the field of the society itself. It 
has also been successful, on a more humble scale, in at least one town of moderate 
size in the West, where a series of monthly meetings have been held. At these 
meetings a discussion of the Journal for the month always formed part of the 
programme. There were some pedagogical and grammatical discussions which 
brought out freely the experience of the teachers present. Other papers dealt 
with parts of ancient literature that are less well known—the novel of Apuleius, 
Cato’s treatise on agriculture, that of Frontinus on the Roman water-supply, 
accounts of the Gallic War found in other Greek and Latin writers—or they 
went somewhat afield into the province of Greek sculptured tombs and terra- 
cotta figures, and Roman money. The influence of Cicero during the ages since 
his time, modern works of fiction dealing with ancient subjects, and the use 
made of classical myths in the American poets, were other topics treated. The 
meetings were attended steadily by nearly all the teachers within reach. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


The third annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England was 
held at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., on April 3 and 4, with an attend- 
ance of more than 150. Abstracts of the papers are given below: 

“‘Some Suggestions on the Preparation of Students in Greek and Latin,” Pro- 


fessor William K. Denison, Tufts College. 

The pupil may be well grounded in grammar and may possess some facility 
in reading, but this facility is superficial. He has no perspective and fails to get at 
the spirit of the author and of ancient life. Also a more methodical and appreciative 
study of mythology is desirable. A wider reading of Ovid, even at the expense of 
Cicero and Caesar, would help stimulate interest in these beautiful old tales and 
quicken the imagination. More emphasis should be given to the close parallelism 
between ancient and modern life and thought, and to the lessons which the former 
has for us. Ancient customs ought to be studied, and teachers should draw on the 
archaeological investigations to give a reality to the study of ancient times. 


“The What and How of Classical Instruction,” J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss 
School. 


Much of the classical instruction in our schools has little conscious or intelligent 
aim. There may be interest, but not the continuity of instruction which contributes 
to achievement. Education is a process, and there should be an orderly development 
from stage to stage of linguistic knowledge. To effect this development there should 
be a division of labor. Certain things a pupil can reasonably be expected to learn 
by himself. The teacher should teach the art of reading, while almost anything else 
is proper for assigned work. He must secure elasticity and breadth and sympathy 
by constant reading. He should advance always with due regard to little Iulus, who 
follows non passibus aequis, and keep his own mind fresh and vigorous. 


“Some Aspects of the Situation in Latin,” Head-master George H. Browne, 


Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge. 


Recognizing the difficulty of Latin, ““we make two capital mistakes, in not allow- 
ing sufficient time, and in not providing for an early and gradual progression.”” Our 
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method of attack is shockingly wasteful of the linguistic advantages of English-speak- 
ing beginners. More stress must be placed on learning a vocabulary, and less upon 
artificial paradigms utterly foreign to the language the pupil knows. There is no 
reason for arranging nouns by the nominative singular and verbs by the first person 
singular which are often the only irregular forms. Time is wasted in a useless multi- 
plication of forms and syntax which the familiar processes of the mother tongue, if 
intelligently drawn upon, would enable the pupil to take for granted. We should in 
the earliest stages reduce the difficulties of translation to a minimum by using 
selections which interest the boys in themselves. A reading knowledge should be 
the prime aim the first year and all years. 

“Things We do not Think of,’ Professor W. S. Burrage, Middlebury College. 

The teacher should strive for a fulier appreciation and sympathy with the working 
of the pupil’s mind. There can be no real and helpful intimacy without frankness. 
The pupil should be introduced to the treasure which the cultivated mind finds in 
the classical text. He should be made to feel that he has been admitted into a democ- 
racy of scholarship, and that he and the teacher are finding the same interest in 
classical study. 

“‘Classical Archaeology in 1907,” Dr. J. M. Paton, Cambridge. 

A brief review of the work of the past year, especially the discoveries of Mr. 
Evans at Cnossus, and of Dr. Doerpfeld at Leucas, possibly the site of the Homeric 
Ithaca. Excavations in other places were also referred to. 

“Our Higher Education and the National Life,” Professor J. H. Hewitt, Wil- 


liams College. 

The sort of training best fitted to supply our national needs and correct our glar- 
ing faults is training in the ancient languages. As a general thing students trained in 
Latin and Greek stand higher than others in all branches of study. These studies 
are fundamental to a liberal education. They encourage that idealism which is 
essential to our higher thought. We have no feud with science or modern languages, 
but they can do little to teach ideals or offset the commercialism and materialism of 
our times. 

“‘Greek Literature in Translation,” Professor F. E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College. 

As a consequence of the abolition of Greek for admission to college, most of those 
who study the language drop it before any acquaintance with the literature has been 
gained. A partial solution of this problem has been found by students of English 
literature, who felt a knowledge of Greek dramatists necessary, and requested a pro- 
fessor of Greek to give a course in the Greek drama in English translation. Greek 
history is important, but the vital element of the history is in the literature. It is 
the precious life-blood of a master race, which throbs anew in the spiritual pulses of 
every cultured generation of mankind. 

“‘The Reading of Latin Poetry,” Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University. 

A defense of the quantitative, as opposed to the accentual, reading of Latin poetry. 
Failing to find that accentual rhythm was regarded by the Latin poets, Prof. Bennett 
objects to its introduction by the reader, on the ground that the poetic art is that of 
the author, and not the joint production of the author and reader. To support his 
contention Professor Bennett read selections from Virgil and Horace. 


“Why Should One Study Latin Paleography?” Professor Charles U. Clark, 

Yale University. 

Latin paleography is of value to the teacher in two ways: it enables him to appre- 
ciate how the texts are constituted and to criticize the editor with intelligence, and it 
is unrivaled as a means of general culture. Not only is the study of paieography a 
unique and necessary preliminary to investigation of mediaeval art, literature, and 
history, but any earnest Latin teacher who makes a thorough study of some parti- 
cular author in the light of paleography and text criticism may hope to add some- 
thing to the elucidation of that author. 

Professor Clark’s paper was illustrated by many interesting lantern slides from 
the Yale collection. 
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“A Defense of Virgil and Aeneas,’’ Head-master Theodore C. Williams, Rox- 
bury Latin School. 


All great writers suffer harm if banished to schoolboy land, and Virgil, as the 
taskmaster of the schoolroom and the despair of translators, has been subjected to 
harsh treatment. His most conspicuous fault is his erudition. He is a scholar poet. 
Because of the underlying perplexity of thought, the Aeneid lacks the conviction and 
clearness of Dante and Milton. The imitative elements in Virgil’s works have been 
greatly exaggerated in pedantic criticism. Dante and Milton surpass him in sublimity, 
but fall below him in human feeling and dramatic truth. 


“Virgil and the Drama,” Professor E. K. Rand, Harvard University. 

Unlike the early works of Virgil, the Aeneid is distinctly dramatic. Before 
writing it Virgil had given attention to the drama, and the fourth book, especially, is 
essentially a tragedy in development and scenic suggestion. The poem seems to 
Professor Rand to have structural unity, though it contains three distinct parts, the 
tragedy of Dido, the tragedy of Turnus, and the tragedy of Aeneas, which is hardly 
less in intensity than that of Dido. The tragedy of Aeneas is in his mastery of heart- 
rending emotions, in the assumption of a haughty and cruel nature which is not genuine. 
Though the influence of Homer is seen in the Aeneid, particularly in the sixth book, 
there is nothing Homeric in the total plan or total effect. 


“On the Teaching of Virgil,’ Head-master C. B. Root, Northampton High 
School. 


Prosody and poetic constructions cause little trouble. The increased vocabulary 
is a more serious matter but may be mastered by attention and observation. New 
words may be put on the blackboard in advance and discussed briefly. The transla- 
tion is at once the summum bonum and opus maximum. The Aeneid is a great poem, 
a masterwork in literature, hence should not be treated as a means of teaching 
forms or syntax or history and antiquities. We should try to teach the best 
translation of which the pupil is capable. The rough and ready methods at times 
permissible in Caesar red Cicero have no place in Virgil. So sight reading is inad- 
visable, for it is against both accuracy and finish. 


‘A Little Homeric Problem,” Professor W. F. Harris, Harvard University. 
When Odysseus returned to his own country after the wars at Troy, he made 
for the hut of his swineherd, Eumaeus. The dogs charged forth and attacked him. 
As the editors interpret the passage, the hero immediately sat down and so was safe 
from attack. Both ancient and modern commentators, relying on a passage in Aris- 
totle, insist that if one takes such a humble posture before the onslaught of dogs, he 
is safe. If Aristotle were a modern writer and expressed such an idea, he would be 
called a nature faker on august and confident authority. What Odysseus did was 
not to sit down, but to crouch or stoop, for the Greek admits of both interpretations. 
The dogs, putting two and two candies from experience, were careful to keep their 
proper distance, for a Greek dog has the same psychology as a New England one, 
and naturally supposes that a man stooping toward the ground is reaching for a stone. 


“The Evolution of Classical Education,” Professor Robert Schwickerath, S.J., 


Holy Cross College. 

The paper traced the history of classical study through the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance to modern times. About 1740 the study of the classics was at its lowest 
ebb. Then a new revival took place, particularly in Germany, where Winkelmann 
and Wolf were among the foremost representatives of the new humanism. The 
nineteenth century witnessed a series of experiments in the higher schools of Germany 
which led to the Prussian school order of rgo1. According to this order the object 
of classical education is linguistic and logical training, and historical appreciation of 
antiquity. 

Resolutions were adopted urging the New England colleges and preparatory 
schools to take favorable action on the question of uniform entrance requirements 
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in the classics, and requesting the American Philologica! Association to appoint 
a representative commission to formulate such requirements in accordance with 
the resolutions adopted at its last meeting. The other classical associations are 
invited to join in this request. 

The officers elected by the association are: President, Professor J. H. Hewitt, 
Williams College; Vice-President, Professor Chas. U. Clark, Yale University; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Geo. E. Howes, Williams College. 


STATISTICS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Below is given a table which has been compiled from the reports of the com- 
missioner of education. It shows the number of high-school pupils studying 
each of the subjects mentioned during the year 1905-6, the percentage of this 
number to the total number of high-school pupils, and the relative standing of 
each subject compared with its relative standing ten years before. (In English 
literature and civics the comparison is with 1897-98, the first year for which 
figures are available in these two subjects.) The table does not include the 
pupils of private schools and academies. 











ae a | Percentage apey bee 
Foreign Languages: 
See ee ee ae | 363,091 50.24 109 
Greek Sdbiide tins aunensedneed 8,886 1.23 40 
Re re rer re ee 63,935 | 8.85 | 127 
Ee eee rere re reer | 151,454 | 20.96 | 175 
English and History: | 
0 ee eee eee rie | 363,069 | 50.24 | 155 
English literature..................-| 370,751 | §1.30 | 12 
ne ie oS ee | 306,345 | 42.39 120 
Ee eer errr sevecces | 206,908 | 17.48 77 
Mathematics: | 
EPPO Cree CC CTE CRT Te | 419,495 | 58.05 106 
hohe Kan amedvaw hess eins | 205,983 28.50 109 
ee eee ee eer ee 13,088 1.81 73 
Sciences: | 
ee eee ee ee ee 6,604 0.9! 21 
oo ECT Tee Tree eT ee 110,345 15.27 69 
iN sad ged vaes een 475137 6.52 73 
Physical geography ...... de druiapreiag | 151,537 20.97 82 
tees seddnnvebenscous yeu 16,709 2.31 | 48 
EEE 20.36 64 
PNG 0. os paiinendermenine Ries 8,629 1.19 40 





It appears from the table that in the ten years two subjects, German and 
rhetoric, have had an increase of over 50 per cent. in their relative standing. 
Three others, French, English literature, and history, have increased between 
20 and 30 per cent., while Latin, algebra, and geometry have increased 9, 6, 
and 9 per cent., respectively. All the other subjects have lost ground, relatively 
speaking, and four of them—Greek, astronomy, geology, and psychology—had 
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fewer students than they had ten years ago, although the total enrolment in the 
public high schools increased go per cent., from 380,494 to 722,692. The fact 
that causes greatest surprise is that the enrolment in every one of the sciences 
is, relatively, much smaller than ten years ago. The same is true of civics, 
though it may be in this case apparent only, history being credited with some 
students that were formerly classed separately under civics. 

The evident tendencies in the high school are, clearly, a strong increase in 
modern languages and English, a moderate increase in Latin, mathematics, and 
history and civics, a decided falling off in the sciences, and a great decrease in 
all those subjects which are taken by relatively few students. It seems clear 
from this that the decline of Greek in the high schools is not due to prejudice 
against it, but rather to an administrative policy which discourages small classes. 
For small classes in astronomy, geology, and psychology have suffered in the 
same way, and those in trigonometry have lost 28 per cent. in relative standing 
during the same time that algebra and geometry have both gained. 

The situation is easily understood. The attendance in high schools has 
increased so rapidly that it has been possible to provide only for those subjects 
for which there is a great demand. A class of five stands no chance while a 
class of fifty in some other subject remains unprovided for. More than that, the 
increase in high-school attendance continues to grow at such a rate that it is 
very doubtful whether we may hope that subjects like those referred to can be 
given a place in the high-school curriculum very generally for years to come. 
The logic of the situation would seem to demand that elementary instruction in 
them be adequately provided for in the college course, and that they be treated 
honestly and respectfully as regular college studies. 





Recent Appointments. 
F. F. Abbott, of The University of Chicago, has accepted a call to a professor- 


ship of classics at Princeton University, to begin work in September. 

Elmer T. Merrill, of Trinity College, Hartford, has been appointed to the 
place made vacant by Professor Abbott’s resignation at The University of Chicago. 

Kelley Rees (Ph.D. Chicago, ’06) has resigned his position in charge of the 
Greek in Adelphi College, Brooklyn, and has accepted an instructorship in Greek 
at Yale. His place at Adelphi is to be taken by Mr. J. B. O’Connor, who is 
about to take the Doctor’s degree at Princeton. 

G. J. Laing has been appointed editorial advisor of The University of Chicago 
Press and has resigned his position as Chicago representative on the editorial 
board of the Classical Journal. He is succeeded by F. J. Miller. 


Recent State Meetings. 

Michigan (Classical Conference of the School-masters’ Club, April 1 and 2). 
—‘‘The Roman Forum in Cicero’s Time;”’ ‘‘Quod and Quia: A Differentiation;”’ 
“Collateral Work in Latin and Greek;” ‘“‘Salissationes’”’ (Plaut. Pseud. 107); 
‘*The Freer Manuscripts of the Bible;” ‘‘A Visit to the Battlefields of Caesar 
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in Gaul, 1899;” “‘A Proposed Visit to the Battlefields of Caesar in Gaul, 1908;” 
“Latin and the Doctrine of Least Resistance;” ‘“‘Why We Admire Homer;” 
“Some Questions Relating to Manuscripts of Livy;” ‘The Roman Camp of 
Saalburg; Its Remains and Its Restoration;” ‘‘On the Order of Words in Latin 
Prose.”’ 

This year’s symposium was on the value of humanistic and particularly 
classical studies as a preparation for the study of theology. The following papers 
were read: ‘‘Greek in the High School and the Question of the Supply of Candi- 
dates for the Ministry;” ‘The Study of Latin and Greek as a Preparation for 
the Study of Theology;” ‘‘The Place of Latin and Greek in the Clergyman’s 
Equipment;” “The Value to the Clergyman of Training in the Classics;”’ 
“Short Cuts to the Ministry, with Especial Reference to the Elimination of 
Latin and Greek from Theological Education.” 

These papers will be published in the School Review for June. Next year’s 
symposium will consider the value of the study of Latin and Greek as a prepara- 
tion for practical life. 

Two general addresses were given, one by Professor Knapp, of Columbia 
University, on “‘The Roman Theater,” the other by Professor Hutton, of the 
University of Toronto, on “‘The Wit and Wisdom of Herodotus.” 

Maine (Maine Branch of the New England Classical Association, February 
7).—The whole meeting was devoted to a discussion of the teaching of ancient 
history in the secondary schools. The papers were: “The Aims of History 
Teaching from the Point of View of the College Teacher of Classics;” ‘‘Aims in 
the Teaching of Ancient History from the Point of View of a High-School Teacher;”’ 
“The Place of Ancient History in the High-School Curriculum;” “Ancient His- 
tory in College-Entrance Examination;” ‘‘The Quantity and Quality of Work 
in Ancient History That May Fairly Be Expected of a Good Secondary School;”’ 
“Entrance Requirements in Ancient History;” ‘Suggestions for the Improved 
Teaching of Ancient History;” ‘Roman Coins (Illustrated by Specimens).” 

There was also a general session at which Professor Rand, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated lecture on “Mediaeval Libraries.” 

Louisiana (Classical Department of the State Teachers’ Association, April ro). 
—This was the first meeting of classical teachers in the state. Three papers were 
read: ‘‘An Investigation as to What Extent and How the Classics Are Taught 
in the Secondary Schools of Louisiana;” “‘The Teaching of First-Year Latin;” 
“Latin in Our State High Schools.” 

Rhode Island (Rhode Island Branch of the New England Classical Asso- 
ciation, February 29).—‘‘ The New Education and the Classics;”’ “‘Some Experi- 
ences in Caesar Classes; ‘Reports from the Schools of the Number Studying 
Latin and Greek;” ‘The Present State of the Ithaca Question” (chairman’s 


address). 


A Trip to Caesar’s Battlefields.—In the February number of the Classical 
Journal (p. 160) a plan was briefly outlined by Professor Dennison for a visit 
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this summer to some of the identified battiefieldsof Caesar in France. This 
visit is still contemplated and it is proposed to start from Paris July 20. 
Teachers who wish to join the party are requested to meet in Paris at the Hotel 
Vignon, in the Rue Vignon (back of the Madeleine), if possible at 4 P.M. on 
Saturday, July 18. Professor Dennison’s address from June 11 to July 13 
will be London, care of Parr’s Bank, Bartholomew Lane; after July 13, Paris, 
care Credit Lyonnais, 19 Boulevard des Italiens. Prospective members of the 
party who see England first are recommended to cross to France by way of 
Dover and spend a day walking along the chalk cliffs from Dover to Deal. Pro- 
fessor Emile Espérandieu, the director of the recent excavations at Alesia, has 
very generously offered to accompany the party to Alesia and other Gallic sites. 
Classical Seminars, 1908-9. 

Bryn Mawr College: Attic Tragedy (Sanders); Roman Elegy (Wheeler); Archae- 
ology (Ransom). 

Columbia University: Proseminar in Greek and Latin (Knapp); Aeschylus 
(Perry); Juvenal (Egbert); Ancient History (Botsford). 

Cornell University: Lysias (Bristol); Dialect of Homer (Sterritt); Horace (Ben- 
nett). 

DePauw University: Roman Satire, especially Horace and Juvenal (Post). 

George Washington University: Homer and Virgil (Carroll and Smith). 

Harvard University: Proseminar, Terence (Rand); Seminar, Euripides, Hip po- 
lytus (Gulick); Vitruvius (Morgan). 

Johns Hopkins University: Attic Orators (Gildersleeve); Roman Historians, 
especially Tacitus and Livy (Smith); Greek Epigraphy (Robinson); Latin Epigraphy 
(Wilson); Sanskrit (Bloomfield). 

Leland Stanford University: Greek Tragedy (Murray); Terence (Fairclough); 
Auxiliary Seminar, Propertius (Foster). 

Princeton University: Greek Comedy (Capps); Plautus; Roman Politics (Abbott). 

Tulane University: Aristophanes, Peace (Miller); Catullus (Miller and Cocks); 
Vedic Hymns (Miller). 

University of California: Plato’s Republic (Clapp); Propertius (Merrill); Latin 
Syntax (Nutting); Polybius and Roman Institutions (Scholz). 

The University of Chicago: The Attic Drama (Shorey); Literary Criticism of the 
Ancients (Shorey); Comparative Syntax of the Greek and Latin Verb (Hale); Text 
Criticism and Interpretation of Pliny’s Letters (Merrill). 

University of Cincinnati: Aristophanes; Cicero’s Literary Theory and Practice. 

University of Colorado: Latin Epigraphy (Hellems); Greek Seminar (Norlin). 

University of Michigan: Sophocles (D’Ooge); Roman Satirists, particularly 
Juvenal and Persius (Kelsey). 

University of Missouri: Horace’s Odes (Jones); Greek Seminar (Manly and 
Crosby); Archaeology, Topography and Mounments of Athens (Pickard); Sanskrit 
(Scoggin). 

University of Pennsylvania: Proseminar, Martial (McDaniel); Horace’s Satires 
(Rolfe). 

University of Wisconsin: Thucydides (Smith); Latin Inscriptions (Slaughter). 

Yale University: Theocritus (Perrin); The Brutus of Cicero (Hendrickson). 
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Homer and His Age. By ANDREW LANG. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1906. Pp. x+336. 

“The aim of this book is to prove that the Homeric Epics, as wholes, and 
apart from passages gravely suspected in antiquity, present a perfectly harmonious 
picture of the entire life and civilisation of one single age””—therefore, of one single 
poet. This, the thesis of another of Mr. Lang’s books, reflects his customary 
candor and directness of statement. The work is an interesting, good-humored, 
and learned aggregation of arguments, but in no sense a well-ordered, convincing 
book. One must read it in order to appreciate in full measure the discursiveness, 
the repetitions, the illogical arrangement, the startling, Hugoesque paragraphing 
of single lines, into which the pen of this ready writer has betrayed him. An 
excellent and entirely new argument for the early date of Book xix—The Recon- 
ciliation—is drawn from the practice of feudalism, only to be weakened, as we 
think, by repetition at too great length in another chapter and context. 

The two ogres that Mr. Lang attacks are the notion that epic bards indulged 
in conscious archaizing, and the belief in a Pisistratean recension of the poems. 
The two propositions, as stated by Mr. Lang, are easily refuted. But as to the 
first, no one believes that the later generations of poets archaized consciously. 
Whether or not there was a “school” of epic poets, for which Mr. Lang thinks there 
is no evidence, there certainly were many epic poets, and the desire to put things 
in what was to them a natural way would lead them to change something here 
or preserve something there;' and being the natural way (to them), it would 
be unconscious. As regards the editing of the poems in the sixth century B. c., 
the reaction against the disbelief in the tradition about Solon or Pisistratus is 
one of the signs of the healthy conservative criticism of the last fifteen years, and 
Mr. Lang, we think, does wrong in reviving the old scare about the Pisistratus 
“legend.” 

Mr. Lang believes that the J/iiad was written down by its single author—“ the 
man with the book”?—in an age of writing, not necessarily an age of reading; 
and that the idea expounded by Croiset (who is not mentioned) that only 
shorter lays would have found a popular audience, applies to the later age of the 
rhapsodists ‘‘reciting to a civic crowd. ... . They were limited in time and 
gave but snatches of poetry.” He seems to have forgotten Book viii of the Odyssey 
where Demodocus—no rhapsodist at all, before a princely court—sings three. 
different lays, all of them short. 

t On Greek conservatism in literature see H. W. Smyth in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, XVII, 49 ff. 

2 This theme, with an intention wholly different from Mr. Lang’s, is expanded with 
fine imagination by Gilbert Murray in his Rise of the Greek Epic (1907). 
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As might be expected, Mr. Lang’s discussion brings him to the same assump- 
tion that the critics whom he opposes have made: “that it [the J/iad] has reached 
us without interpolation and lacunae and remaniements perhaps no person of 
ordinary sense will allege.”” On the archaeological side, Mr. Lang admits sadly 
that we have no actual cairn remains wherewith to illustrate Homeric burial, and 
no Mycenaean corslet to prove his contention that the corslet and the Myceanean 
shield might both be used by the same warrior. So also, in philological matters, 
he must assume that “things could drop out of the Ziad, causing lacunae.” 

This brief review does not do justice to some useful features, and the teacher 
of Homer will do well to read the book, if only to be reminded of the value of 
the comparative study of the epic; the futility, in the present state of archaeology, 
of trying to discover strata on the lines followed by Reichel and Robert; and the 
importance of writing as a factor in the transmission of the epic, even in the 
early stages of its growth. We only regret that the book lacks coherence. That 
it was hastily prepared seems to be indicated by the numerous and distressing 
misprints. 
C. B. GuLick 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Tragedies of Seneca. ‘Translated into English Verse by FRANK 

Justus MILLER. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1907. Pp. 534. $3.00 net; $3.20 postpaid. 

One of the noteworthy features of modern classical learning is the renewed 
study of the tragedies of Seneca. He has not, of course, recovered the position 
he held at the Renascence, when he was the accepted model of tragedy for all 
Europe, and so eminent a critic as Julius Caesar Scaliger could write: Senecam 
nullo Graecorum maiestatem inferiorem existimo, cultu vero ac nitore, etiam Euripide 
maiorem. He is now studied as the representative of his age, and more espe- 
cially as one of the forces in the development of modern tragedy. ‘This is doubt- 
less the explanation of the fact that the English translation of 1581, left for three 
centuries without a successor, has been followed by no less than three versions 
within the last six years. In these days when so many students of modern 
literature are (without Shakspere’s excuse) in the position of having “small 
Latin and less Greek,” it is important that an author of such wide-reaching influ- 
ence should be adequately translated, and Dr. Miller’s version is therefore a wel- 
come addition to the equipment of the modern scholar who has made the mis- 
take of neglecting the classical languages in his youth. Yet it would be idle to 


. pretend that Dr. Miller has succeeded in conveying the full force of the original. 


Seneca’s broader characteristics—his elaboration of horrors, his preference of 
striking situations to artistic unity, his reduction of the persons of Greek tragedy 
to exaggerated types, his fondness for rhetorical commonplaces—are evident in 
any translation which has the primary merit of faithfulness; but his more subtle 
peculiarities—the brilliant thrust and parry of his dialogue and the cold, hard 
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glitter of his verse, for instance—are not so easy to come at. The Senecan 
steichomutheia is but faintly reproduced by Dr. Miller, for example, in the 
famous ‘‘ Medea superest” colloquy with the Nurse, or in the wordy warfare 
between Megara and Lycus in the Hercules Furens. The choruses again are 
not very successfully rendered in unrhymed reproductions of the original meters. 
Dr. Miller is happier in his occasional substitution of rhymed measures, as in 
the Troades 371-408, from which a few lines may be quoted: 


When in the tomb the dead are laid, 
When the last rites of love are paid; 
When eyes:no more behold the light, 
Closed in the sleep of endless night; 
Survives there aught, can we believe ? 
Or does an idle tale deceive ? 


The translator would have done well to adopt this method more extensively, 
though it is no doubt unreasonable to ask anyone to do for Seneca what Mr. 
Gilbert Murray is doing for Euripides. Dr. Miller has given us something less 
than this, but something for which we may still be grateful. His tabulated com- 
parison of the tragedies with their Greek originals and his mythological index 
will be useful to students, and there is an excellent introductory essay by Professor 
Manly on Seneca’s influence on early English tragedy, of which the only com- 


plaint to be made is that it is too short. 
Joun W. CUNLIFFE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Vocabulary of High-School Latin. By GONZALEz LopGE. New 
York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1907. Pp. viii 
+215. $1.50. 

Professor Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School Latin will, no doubt, be warmly 
welcomed by many teachers of Latin. It paves the way admirably to a success- 
ful use of the general lexicon. 

The book has three parts: an introduction which treats of the formation of 
words; a vocabulary of words that occur in Latin ordinarily read in high schools; 
and a list of the words of the vocabulary in the order in which they occur in the 
authors as they are usually read. 

The formation of words is well treated. The suffixes, with their meanings, 
are so presented that the examples are comprehended at a glance. A few unim- 
portant slips occur. E.g., in §555 the statement is made that adverbs are 
formed by adding -ter to the stems of adjectives of the third declension. One 
of the examples is priiden-ter. According to the rule it would be priident-ter. 
In § 18 would it not be more accurate to derive servitium from servus ? 

The object of the vocabulary is to set forth the words used in high-school 
Latin so as to enable pupils to learn one thousand words by the end of the Caesar 
year, five hundred more by the end of the Cicero year, and five hundred more 
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by the end of the Virgil year, two thousand in all. The method suggested in 
the preface for learning these two thousand words savors of the mechanical. 
Many will question the value of the plan. 

The vocabulary presents an attractive appearance. The quality of the 
paper, the type, and the arrangement combine to make a beautiful page. The 
writer would prefer to have all the defined words printed in type of the same 
size. Should not a pupil be enabled to find a word that occurs fewer than five 
times as easily as he finds one that occurs more than five times ? 

The definitions are carefully graded, without superfluous meanings, from 
the literal meaning to that which the defined word has in the text. 

The third part of the book will prove of great convenience for those teachers 
who desire to have their pupils learn from day to day the meanings of the new 
words of the next lesson. 

It is regrettable that a book, otherwise scholarly and attractive, should be 
marred by numerous inaccuracies and inconsistencies. The following are noted: 

If long vowels are marked at all, why not mark all, especially those about 
which there is no doubt? E.g., final 6. From Professor Lodge’s book pupils 
will get the impression that final o in verbs and nouns is short. They will con- 
clude that in ego, duo, and amo, the quantities of final o are the same. 

Observe the following: ingredior; tibi, and yet mihi; sal; anted, and yet posted; 
trdnscurro; vetitum (supine of velo); praesté, but elsewhere in verbs final o not 
marked. Why mark final o in prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs, but not 
in verbs? E. g., prd, quandé, ultrd. 

The principal parts of inferd, as given, would be: infero, (in)ferre, (in)tuli, 
(in)latum. Why should only the “rubrics” have the long vowels marked ? 

Why should not the gender of all nouns be given? Why give the gender of 
agricola, and not of vulgus, crinis, cor, sal, manus, diés, etc. ? 

Is the supine of fingd, finctum? the perfect indicative of fluéd, flui; the supine 
of torqued, torsum? Has not occurrd usually the perfect occurri? See also 
other compounds of curré. The principal parts of afferd, as given, would be: 
affero, (af )ferre, (af )tuli, (af )latum. Has complirés no neuter? Is ‘‘quite a 
number,” a meaning of compliirés, good English? Has not revellé in the perfect, 
vevelli? ‘Typographical errors,” no doubt, is the answer to some of the above 


queries. Moreover—‘‘/a critique est aisée, et l'art est difficile.” 
DANIEL W. LOTHMAN 
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